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‘6 ¥ shall ask for the Abolition of the Penalty of Death until I have the Infallibility of Human Judgment demonstrated to me.’’....Lafvayettie, 
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For the Hangman. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


BY WM. B. SNELL, OF WINTHROP, ME. 


Numser I. 


In the outset of an argument upon the question 
of Capital Punishment, we are met with the in- 
quiry what do the Scriptures say, and what is 
the authority they give us for or against the 
adoption or exercise of this punishment. 

The advocates of this system claim all this 
overwhelming authority as justly theirs, and point 
with ostentatious parade and an air of conscious 
triumph to the universal practice of the past, as 
imprinting the seal of unimpeachable truth upon 
their arrogant assertions. 

They rest their argument upon God’s injunc- 
tion to Noah, Genesis ix. 5, 6:—* And surely 
the blood of your lives will I require, at the 
hand of every beast will I require it, at the hand 
of every man; at the hand of every man’s brother 
will I require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood by man shall his blood be shed.’— 
Unless we can remove the difliculty presented in 
this passage, the controversy must be abandoned ; 
lest we be found contendiog with One mightier 
than ourselves. It is said this passage is man- 
datory and imperative ; that in view of the wick- 
ed and bloody character of the antideluvians, and 
on the verge of a new creation, God imposed 
this command upon the survivors of the deluge, 
to impress upon man the sacred inviolability of 
human life; the high offence against Heaven in- 
volved in a disregard of it; and afford security 
and adequate protection to society. 

We ask does the imperative sense necessa- 
rily attach itself to the passage? Must it be 
considered mandatory? If not, how shall we 
dispose of ‘ shall.’ We may observe here, that 
authorities by no means agree in yielding the 
absolute sense of the passage. It is admitted 
that the verb used is the simple future, and if 
80, it is justly rendered ‘ will be shed,’ and not 
‘shall be shed.’ ‘The whole passage is ren- 
dered by good authorities in the following man- 
ner. ‘Shedding blood of man among men his or 
its blood will be shed.’ As to the proposition 
concerning which there is much dispute, the 
Synopsis Criticorum says, ‘beth hac omnia sig- 
nificat per pro, proptu, coram et cum.’ Le 
Clere of high authority in Hebraic learning ren- 
ders the passage Effendentis sanguinem huma- 
ham inter homines sanguis effundetur. The 
Latin Vulgate tranlates by fundetur. We see 
ho reason from the language of the passage then, 
if we can depend upon our authorities, why the 
common rendering should be adhered to, or why 
the imperative sense should be applied at all, 
but we view the whole as denunciatory or at 
most simply permissive. 

Suppose we grant the passage to be an abso- 
lute command, atid as such to be binding upon 
society at the present time; does not the suppe- 
sition involve an absurdity, for we are as much 
bound to punish beasts capitally as human be- 
ings, and to be consistent, the advocates of this 
Punishment must adopt the same interpretation 
for this portion of the injunction as they do for 
the other portions. 

We may here enquire what was the interpre- 
tation given to this passage by those who lived 
immediately after its promulgation. Do we find 
this command accomplished in the sense con- 
tended for in every instance of murder. We 
may see by a few examples, Genesis 34th :-— 
We find recorded the massacre of a whole city 
by Simeon and Levi, sons of Jacob, and to the 
heinousness of the crime. they added that of 
tteachery. Taking advantage of an innocent 
Passion of the Hivite for the sister, they beguiled 
the city into a treaty of amity, and induced 
them to be circumcised, that they might be more 
Perfectly coalesced, and when entirely defence- 
less, they fell upon and destroyed them to a 





man. Yet in this flagrant outrage, Capital Pun- 
ishment is not exercised. Jacob complains to 
his sons. ‘ Ye have troubled me, to make me 
to stink among the inhabitants of the land, they 
shall gather themselves together against me, 
and slay me, and I shall be destroyed and my 
house ;’ and when he is about to die, and his 
sons are called to hear the blessings of the pa- 
triarch, Simeon and Levi are made to feel the 
bitterness of a parent’s curse. Moses slew an 
Egyptian: he did not suffer death, but he was 
not permitted to enter the promised land.— 
David was not suffered to build God a temple, 
because he was a man of blood. We might ad- 
duce other instances, showing that the common 
interpretation of this passage though sometimes 
permitted, was not considered necessary, but de- 
nunciatory. The mark which God placed upon 
Cain is signally stamped upon every murderer's 
brow. He fears his fellow-man; conscience tor- 
tures him with a whip, worse than of scorpions ; 
seeks security far from the abodes of men, but he 
the eye of his victim is before him, burning into 
his soul; though he exile himself to the most 
secluded niche in the wide earth, 


* What exile from himself can flee 
To zones though more and more remote ; 
Still, still pursues where’er he be 
The blight of time, the demon thought.’ 


He trusts himself upon the bosom of the deep; 
but the melancholly musie of the storm is turned 
by magic fancy into the stifled groan, or the ap- 
palling death-shriek. If he escape the avenging 
hand of man, his fate is meted out to him by the 
elements, ‘ Vengeance is Mine, I will repay, saith 
the Lord.’ 

But it is said this doctrine is supported by the 
New Testament from passages such as these, 


‘He that taketh the sword shall perish by the 
sword,’ ‘If TL have committed any thing worthy 


of death, I refuse not to die’ and some others.— 
But these strong passages admit of an easy, and 
it appears to us reasonable explanation, without 
supposing Capital Punishment enjoined in the 
one or acknowledged as the only or even the 
most salutary punishment in the other. The 
‘sword’ is clearly used here as in many other 
places in a metaphysical sense. Our Savior did 
not refer to the civil punishment which, would 
surely follow, but he announced a great truth, a 
law which governs in the moral world, which is 
that he who uses violence will from the nature 
of the case suffer violence, i. e. generally, for 
it is by no means true universally, as the history 
of the world clearly shows. It simply expresses 
the calamity which is likely to fall upon any 
one, who wantonly disregards the inviolability 
of human life. In the other passage quoted, 
Paul is expressing his obedience to the laws, 
without condemning or approving, and at most 
this can only show that this punishment was 
permitted at that time by the Jewish law. 

That there is nothing in the immutability of 
moral distinctions of right and justice which de- 
mands the death of the murderer, is strongly 
confirmed by the dealings of God with Cain, 
and what is of more material consequence, this 
is the first instance of murder, and we are 
bound to suppose that the sentence pronounced 
was in accordance with right. The great Judge 
did not require the blood of Cain for his brother’s ; 
but he placed a mark upon him, which, while it 
gave protection, proclaimed the fratricide to all 
the world, and the deep displeasure of Heaven 
resting upon him. In a Report to the New 
York Legislature, 1841, it seems to be justly 
remarked, ‘that the direct object of the per- 
mission of this frightful blot of blood to deface 
the very first page of the history of man upon 
the earth, was to plant deeply in his mind the 
same great idea which was afterwards reproduced 
under the sanction of the rainbow covenant with 
Noah, from amid the thunderings and lightnings 
of Sinai, and again more sublimely than either 
from the meek lips of Jesus of Nazareth, ‘ Thou 
shalt not kill.’ We might pertinently ask, why 
this command, issued subsequently to that made 
to Noah, is not equally addressed to communi- 
ties as individuals ? 

Having shown that there is nothing in the 
Scriptures, which makes this punishment obli- 
gatory upon society, and that the command given 
to Noah may be properly considered as a bitter 
denunciation; without denying the fact that 
Capital Punishments ever practiced under the 
Mosaic dispensation, we shall proceed to view 
this subject under another light. It may be 
sufficient to remark in relation to this practice— 
That it was permitted on account of the im- 
perfect ideas of justice then possessed, or as has 





been observed by one writer with ‘an account 4 
the hardness of their hearts.’ There is no more 
reason that we should imitate the Jewish cus- 
tom in this any more than we should put a man 
to death for gathering sticks on the Sabbath, 
because this was commanded by the Jewish law. , 
Their laws were formed and adapted to the con- 
dition and civilization of that people at that 
time, but will any one be so foolish as to assert, 
that society is to be subject to the same restric- 
tions now as then? Were this the case, civili- 
zation had achieved little, very little, worthy of 
our evlogium. 
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From the New York Tribune. 


IMPROVING THE MANAGEMENT AND EFFICIENCY 
OF THE GALLOWS. 


To tue Epiror :—You must allow me, sir, to 
express my condemnation of the chicken-hearted | 
yet hair-brained sentiments you allow to be pro- 
claimed through your columns, regarding the in- 
stitution of the Gallows—sentiments at once 
childish in themselves and fraught with great 
peril to the community. You do not seem to re. 
alize that the Gallows is the Corinthian capital 
of our Social edifice—that its timbers form the 
arch which uphold the Social fabric and frame- 
work bequeathed to us by the wisdom of our an- 
cestors. How can any man dream of abolishing 
the Gallows, and not shudder for the consequen- 
ces? Surely, he cannot realize that all men, in 
a state of nature, are totally depraved and incapa- 
ble of good from earliest infancy—that their 
hearts’ desire tends to evil, and that only inces- 
santly—and that each of the unregenerate (who 
form at least nineteen-twentieths of the human 
race) would rob and murder his best friends for 
the mere gratification thence derived, if it were 
not for the fear of condign punishment. How, 
then, can any one who regards his own safety 
tolerate the idea of abolishing the Gallows? 

And yet I see that the mischief is not all on 
one side—that the use of the halter has fallen 
partially into popular disesteem from the incon- 
siderate and inconsistent course of a large portion 
of its prominent advocates. They talk well of 
the righteousness and necessity of hanging men 
—they contend earnestly that this is a sacred du- 
ty of the community—made so by express com- 
mand of God—but they are strangely shy of per- 
forming this duty themselves! They are punctu- 
al at the gallows to offer up prayers for the sal- 
vation of the criminal, which is not specially re- 
quired by God, nor essential to the well-being of 
society—but they never do any part of the busi- 
ness there going on which is imperatively re- 
quired by divine command and human safety.— 
On the contrary, they leave this sacred duty to 
the profane hands of a reluctant civil functionary 
—who is generally an unregenerate sinner—but 
more commonly to those of some low wretch who 
is picked up for the occasion, disguised and hood- 
ed, and made so drunk as to be insensible to the 
loathing of all around him. Who can wonder 
that the sacred and venerable institution of chok- 
ing men to death witha rope, is falling into dis- 
esteem under such auspices? Are they not 
enough to make anything unpopular ? 

Now, I insist on a thorough reform in this par- 
ticular—a reform which shall elevate the Gallows 
again to the level of general respect. You adver- 
saries of hanging have given us a hint on this 
subject which must be improved to the utmost. | 
Instead of constraining a shrinking Sheriff, or 
picking up some low loafer to officiate in the 
dignified and responsible office of Hangman, we 
must select, for this station, men of learning, char- 
acter and piety—such as have the odor of sancti- 
ty about them, in the vulgar estimation, and who 
will necessarily impart it to the Institution which 
now stands in such imminent need thereof. We 
must select especially from the Clergy, who earn- | 
estly contend for the faith in this matter—who | 
are not only willing to declare, but to do the | 
whole will of God. For manyand obvious rea- | 
sons, I would suggest the Reverend George B. 
Cheever as eminently calculated, by his talents, 
industry and zeal in support of this institution, | 
for the post of Chief Hangman for the City of | 
New York and vicinity, with liberty to select his | 
assistants from among his brethren of similar | 
faith and calling. From the specimens I have 
seen of his arguments for the Gallows, I am sure | 
he would discharge the duties of that station 
with signal energy, giving, as well as receiving, | 
great satisfaction. 

This is much, but not enough. We need more | 
sanctity about the place of execution. 
lows has greatly suffered from the inattention to 
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this particular. Many have gone to a hanging to 
judge dispassionately of the moral effect of such 
spectacles ; and, seeing there, vast mobs drinking 
or drunken, swearing, gambling, quarrelling or 
picking pockets, calling impatiently for the show, 
as if it were a dog-fight or bull-baiting, have gone 
away disgusted and often alienated from the in- 
stitution. ‘This shows the evil of hanging men 
in sucha profane sort of way. I insist, therefore, 
that future culprits shall be strung up, not merely 
by the most sacred hands, but in the most sacred 
possible place, to wit, the churches, wherein the 
Gallows is believed in and defended. There 
would be immense advantages inthis. In the 
first place, officers would be in attendance to turn 
out all the turbulent, quarrelsome and thieving; 
and the fear of losing the show would make all 
quiet and decent for the time being, which would 
be so much clear gain. Then the clergyman 
might preach a sermon before the operation, with 
no running out during service; and with a com- 
fortable assurance that his auditors were such as 
needed preaching to, the worst way. After this, 
he could proceed to the hanging; and if the job 
were performed in a neat and workmanlike man- 
ner, (as with practice it soon might be,) the gen- 
eral admiration and interest excited by the spec- 
tacle would induce hundreds to come again and 
again in the hope of happening in on a similar 
treat. 

I am confirmed in my view of the proprieties 
of this business by a striking analogy. The hier- 
archy of the Mexican Empire always insisted on 
the appropriation of all prisoners of war for sacri- 
fices to the gods, and they are gratified, But the 
priests knew a great deal better than to have the 
business done by bung'«rs of civilians, much less 
by hireling vagabonds. They always sacrificed 
all the victims themselves, in the temples of the 
gods, and in the most solemn and public manner. 
The consequence was that this sacred institution 
existed in all vigor and reverence for countless 
centuries, falling at last with the religion and 
the empire. Let this hint be improved, and we 
may rejoice in the revival of the good old times 
when stealing forty shillings was punished with 
hanging, and sixty or seventy subjects were tutn- 
ed off of a morning at Tyburn. When any thing 
conduces to moral well-being, we can hardly 
have too much of it. Atleast, so thinks, sir, 

Yours, 
DRACO. 


Caritat Punisuments.—We rejoice to find 
that the late horrid executions of criminals are 
exciting a feeling of disgust throughout the coun- 
try. It is felt that the hangman has done his 
best (or worst), and man is not reformed. The 
more the hangman does the more he gets to do, 
until every now and then a feeling of satiety 
comes over the public, from whom jurymen are 
chosen, and they take refuge in verdicts of insan- 
But the fact is, all criminals are insane, 
which is no reason why, when they are proved 
to be mischievous, they should be suffered to go 
at large ; but it is avery good reason why they 
should be treated kindly and not vengefully— 
should be kept out of harm’s way, in fact, both 
on their own account and on that of others. 
There is no greater remnant of barbarism among 
us than our criminal code from beginning to end. 
It is, in fact, pure, unadulterated barbarism. We 
stand out among so-called enlightened nations, in 
most unenviable relief, as the hanging nation; and 
it is a fact, that we have more criminials for our 
population than any people among whom records 
ofcrime are kept.—With those who think it no 
sin to hang, but aright and necessary though 
painful duty, this fact ought to weigh heavily. It 
is evident they don’t gain their ends by it; they 
don’t deter from crime in proportion to the 
number oftheir executions, but, on the contrary, 
are dared with at least one, oftentwo or three 
fresh murders, to say nothing of thefts and minor 
offences, for every time that they erect the gal- 
lows. Will experience, which guides us in every 
thing else, carry no lessons to us in matters of life 
and death—in laws which, for better or for worse, 
have their effect on every member of society? 
We do not believe it. War, which some people 
are just now talking of, is bad enough; but it is 
not all bad, for noble virtues and heroic conduct 
(which we could wish to see otherwise display- 
ed) are from time to time manifested in it. But 
about hanging there is no one even insignificant 
feature which for a moment withdraws the view 
from its mean cruel, coarse, vindictive character. 
Are we wrong, then, in hoping and anticipating, 


The Gal-| as we certainly much desire, that we are near 


having seen the end of it? —London Economist. 
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HISTORY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, 
Numeper II. 
ENGLAND. 


Penalty of death for forgery abolished—Petition of a 
thousand bankers-- False coining, stealing, and forgery 
erased from statutes as capital offences— Death-penalty 
for house-breaking abolished— Transportation, stealing 
letiers and sacrilege removed from capital offences— 
* Hanging in chains’ abolished—Bill passed for pris- 
oner’s counsel to address the jury—Executions within 
Sorty-eight hours abolished—A criminal saved by hav- 
ing time to prove that witnesses were mistaken in his 
identity. 
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In our last sketch we presented some facts re- 
' specting the movements in England to abolish Capi- 
tal Punishment. We gave an account of the forma- 
tion of a Society there. We now intend to confine 
| our remarks to the same country. 

A breach was made in the outworks of the old 
system of sanguinary laws and the way was cleared 
for some substantial alterations previous to the year 
1830. That year witnessed the first signal triumph 
of the cause during the progress of a Bill to consoli- 
i date the laws of Forgery. A majority of the Com- 
mons voted the repeal of the capital penalty, not- 
withstanding the unremitting exertions of ministerial 
influence. The penalty of death was, indeed re- 
stored in the passage of the measure through the 
House of Lords. It was evident to all, however, 
that the death-penalty, would no longer be inflicted 
for that offence, for the decision of the Commons 
had been sustained by Henry [now Lorp Brovenan, | 
by a petition of May 24th, of more than a thousand 
bankers. 
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In 1831, much time was employed in the Reform 
of Parliament, and there was an early dissolution. 


In 1832, three important bills were presented for 
the repeal of the Punishment of Death. 1. By Lord 
Avckianp, then Master of the Mint for false coining. 
2. By Mr. Ewart for horse-stealing, sheep-stealing, 
cattle-stealing, and stealing in a dwelling house.— 
3. By Lord Denman, then Attorney General, for 
forgery. Such was the progress made that session 
that all these measures, (with two exceptions as to 
forgery, made in the House of Lords) passed both 
Houses of Parliament and received the Royal assent. 


In 1833, another effort was made. Mr. Barrett 
LennarD carried: his valuable proposition to ex- 
empt house-breaking (as distinguished from burglary) 
from the extreme penalty of the law. 


In 1834 and 1835, still farther progress was made. 
On the motion of Mr. Ewart, returning from trans- 
portation, stealing letters from the Post Office and 
sacrilege were removed from the catalogue of capital 
offences. In the former year the disgraceful pro- 
vision for ‘hanging in chains’ was erased from the 
statute book, attempts having been made to revive 
that odious practice at Leicester, and some other 
assize towns. 


In 1836, Mr. Ewart’s Bill for enabling prisoners’ 
counsel to address the jury in charges of felony, 
afier having encountered opposition during four ses- 
sions, at length passed the Commons. The Bill, how- 
ever, did not pass unmutilated. A clause was in- 
troduced giving the prosecution alone the right of 
a second speech where the prisoner called any wit- 
nesses except as to his general character. This in- 
justice is not known in the courts of Scotland. It 
is supposed to have led in numerous instances to 
the conviction and punishment of persons not guilty 
of the crime imputed. It was owing to the humane 
advocacy of Lord Lynpxvrst that the Bill passed the 
Upper House. In this same year a very important 
movement was made. A Bill undertaken by Mr. 
Acuionsy, passed into a law for putting an end to 
the custom of executing within forty-eight hours 
after sentence all persons convicted of murder. This 
barbarous and inhuman custom had cut off with 
cruel precipitation many whose innocence was dis- 
covered too late. It is remarkable that in the first 
case after the Act passed, and which was tried at 
Exeter, a prisoner who received sentence, was saved 
from death by having timeto prove that the wit- 
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nesses were miétaken as to his identity !* c. & 

* Lord NuGenrt, ina Speech published in this pa- 
per two weeks gsince, declared that from calculations 
made by Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH, when Capital Pun- 


ishments were very frequent in England, that the average 
had for many years beenat the rate of one person exe- 
cuted every three years whose innocence had been after- 
wards satisfactorily and publicly established. O’Con- 
weL declares himself that he knew of FIVE innocent 
persons that were. put to death. See his Speech in 
‘Essays on the Punishment of Death.’ By Charles 
Spear, p. 118. Twelfth Edition, Boston. 
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BOSTON RECORDER AND THE GALLOWS. 


The following communication was published in the 
| Recorder to which we sent a reply. The friend who 
| carried our article was very politely informed that we 
might insert our communication in our own paper. 
This is what the editor of the Recorder calls free dis- 
cussion, I suppose. He allows a writer to attack 
our enterprise through the columns of his paper and 
then refuses a reply. He denominates our move- 
ment as infidel in its character. He is not at all 
aware of the men who have been engaged in this en- 
terprise. If he were acquainted with this movement 
in Europe or in America, he would know better.— 
But we have not time now to point out the names of 
the good and the wise who have in all ages, advo- 
| cated the abolition of the gallows. 
| The wriier in the Recorder seems to have been 
very much disturbed by our street notices. ‘ THE 
ABOLITION OF THE GaALLows’ met his eye, and he 
was very much alarmed. He began to be afraid 
that all the incendiaries would be let loose upon the 
community. 

But we give the reader the article as it is and our 
reply :— 





From the Boston Recorder. 

‘ ABOLITION OF THE GALLows.— Messrs. Editors :— 
In passing through the streets of your city, I sawa 
notice posted up with this caption, and the thought 
occurred to me that all murderers, and all who wish 
to commit murder without exposing their own lives, 
must be inJavor of it. All these incendiaries too, 
who are setting your houses on fire, and exposing 
your wives and children to be burnt to death, must 
be in favor of THE ABOLITION OF THE GALLOWs; and 
all persons too who are afraid of getting hanged 
thereon, or are conscious that they deserve to be. 
And some good men too, may be in favor of the same 
thing. But if they are, they are certainly found in 
very bad company—among men who wish to kill 
others without being exposed to be put to death them- 
selves. 

But does not this manifest a deeper sympathy for 
the guilty than the innocent? Is it not taking the 
part of criminals, against the community? What 
shall hinder the murderer, who is sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life from killing his keeper, whenever 
he thinks he can escape by it¢ And what keeper’s 
life would be safe for a single day, among a company 
of such men? If amancannot or will not live in 
this world without intentionally destroying its in- 
habitants, reason would seem to dictate that he should 
be removed out of it; and this appears also to be the 
dictate of Kevelation, especially ta Viator’ 

The reply to the above :— 

I perceive in your paper that a writer under the 
signature of Viator has been very much disturbed by 
a notice which has been placed in the streets. His 
eye caught the words ‘ ABoLITION OF THE GALLOWS,’ 
and he seemed very much alarmed lest this instra- 
ment of death should be removed from society. I 
regret that he did not give his name. Among his 
statements, we find one which at once convinces me 
that his observation must have been very limited.— 
He says ‘ All these incendiaries who are setting your 
houses on fire and exposing your wives and children 
to be burnt to death, must be in favor of the Anoti- 
TION OF THE GALLOws. * - ° Some 
good men, too, may be in favor of the same thing.— 
But if they are, they are certainly found in very bad 
company—among men who wish to kill others with- 
out being exposed to be put to death themselves? It 
so happens that amidst all these fires that Arson is 
in our own State, a Capital offence. 

Your correspondent is not aware I presume, that 
he is himself in bad company, for he will find that 
generally murderers and cut-throats are in favor of 
the gallows. If he will go with me to New Bedford 
jail he will find every prisoner there in favor of the 
gallows! If he will then go to Taunton, he wil 
find a murderer there who is in favor of Capital Pun- 
ishment. If he willthen go to the Boston jail, he 
will find another murderer, who stoutly maintains 
that all such deserve hanging. If he will extend his 
observation and go among the vile and the profane 
he will find everywhere that that class go strong for 
the gallows. And if he does not believe the writer, 
let him send to Prof. Upham, of Bowdoin College, 
and he will confirm the fact that the most depraved 
portion of society are in favor of hanging. We do 
not mean to say there are no good men who uphold 
this diabolical form of punishment, but we do mean 
to say that they will soon find by examination that 
they are in bad company. He will find that those who 
are most likely to be hung are the most in favor of 
hanging! 

On the contrary, when we look around and see the 
| noble men who have advocated the abolition of the 
| gallows, we are not at all ashamed of our company. 
Who would be ashamed of Brackstone, of Beccaria, 
Dr. Jonnson and Montesquiev? Who would be 
ashamed to be found in the company of Erasmus, 
Sir Thomas More; of CuiritrnewortH and Goxp- 
sMITH ; Of Franxttn and Livineston; of Rusn and 
Howarp; of Fox and Pirr; of Witserrorce and 
Romitty. And who would be ashamed to be found 
a co-worker with him, who is above them all, who 
‘came not.to destroy men’s lives but to save them ?’ 
Viator had better look a little farther and he will find 
himself in rather bad company. 

Your correspondent endeavors to cast reproaeh and 











ridicule in another way upon those who advocaie the 
Abolition of the Gallows. He says ‘does not this 
manifest a deeper sympathy for the guilty than the 
innocent 2? Now he knows better than to make 
such a statement. He knows that no men go mure 
for law and order than the friends of the abolition 
of the death-penalty. Does he not know that at the 
very head of the Mass. Society for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment, we have placed Robert Rantoul, 
the United States District Attorney? And farther, 
that we are about forming a National Society, and 
that Geo. M. Dallas, the Vice President of the 
United States has already consented to become the 
President? Does he not know that Lafayette plead 
earnestly for the Abolition of ihe death punishment ? 
But we will not pursue your correspondent any 
farther on this point. We close with one question. 
For whom did Jesus have the most sympathy ?— 
The wrong-doer or the one who received the wrong ? 

Viator asks with great triumph, ‘What shall hinder 
the murderer who is sentenced to imprisonment for 
life from killing his keeper, whenever he thinks he 
can escape by it?’ Ifhe will only go over to our 
State Prison and consult Mr. Robinson, the excellent 
and humane Warden, he will soon obtain an answer 
to his question. Mr. Robinson said one day to the 
writer, ‘that he would not be afraid to let all the 
prisoners out into the yard and go among the 
whole of them!’ Yes, but Viator may say that Mr. 
Robinson is in favor of Capital Punishment, and the 
prisoners know it. Notso. Last year, he gave his 
name to head a State petition to abolish Capital Pun- 
ishment altogether ! 

But there is another view to be taken of this sub- 
ject. If our prisons were right there would be no 
disposition to kill the keepers. In most of our 
prisons too, we have a brutal set of men as officers. 
It is not to be wondered at then, that criminals be- 
come desperate and attempt their escape. And as 
to killing their keepers, pray, what else could be ex- 
pected when society sets them the example? Viator 
himself goes for legal murder. He himself is the 
cause of many of the murders of the day, for he 
maintains a law which allows of deliberate murder. 
And how can we expect to put an end to murder, 
when in every State in the Union, we have a law 
which allows of cool, deliberate murder upon the 
gallows? If we want to put an end to violence, 
let the State set the example by establishing in the 
hearts and minds Of lis citizens the great doctrine of 
the Inviolability of human life. C. S. 

P. S.—If your correspondent wishes to say more 
on this subject let him remember that there is a pa- 
per now especially devoted to it and that its columns 
are free. c. 8. 
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WYATT THE MURDERER. 


Trial of Wyatt at Auburn—Hon. W. H. Seward his 
Counsel—A difficulty in the case— Postponement. 


Our readers will recollect that we have several 
times spoken of Wyatt, who was accused of the mur- 
der of James Gordon in the State Prison at Auburn, 
N.Y. He was tried week before last in that place. 
Hon. Bowen Whiting, Circuit Judge, presided, Lu- 
man Sherman, Esq., District Attorney, William H. 
Seward, Seneca Wood, and Christopher Morgan, 
Esq., forthe prisoner. At the opening of the Court 
on Monday, the District Attorney moved for a writ of 
Habeas Corpus, directing the keeper of the Auburn 
State Prison to deliver the prisoner (who is a convict) 
into the custody of the Sheriff, in order that he might 
be brought into Court for trial. Hon. William H. 
Seward, of counsel for prisoner, opposed the motion, 
principally on the ground that the Court had no legal 
authority to issue the writ of Habeas Corpus in such 
a caseas the present. The counsel were lreard on 
both sides at great length, when the Court allowed 
the writ. 

The prisoner was then brought into Court, and the 
indictment against him was read by the District At- 
torney. A plea of * Not Guilty” was entered by or- 
der of the Court. Mr. Seward then read an affidavit 
of the prisoner, setting forth that he had not been able 
to make the necessary preparation for his trial, and 
moved for its postponement until the next term of 
the Oyerand Terminer. The motion was granted by 
the Court, and the tria] goes over to February next.— 
The prisoner was then remanded into the custody of 
the Keeper of the Prison. 


es 





SomeTHING Oricinat.—It is said that a person un- 
der sentence of deathin Louisiana has published a 
card inviting the public to come and see him hanged! 
And why should not the public accept the invitation? 
If executions exert a good moral influence upon the 


MEETING FOR THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUY- 
ISHMENT IN BOSTON, 


A Meeting of the Massachusetts Society, for the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment was held in Ritchie 
Hall, Tuesday Evening, August 12th. 

Rosert Ranrovt, Jr., the President, im the Chair, 
James Mitchell, Secretary pro. tem. 

The President stated the object of the meeting to 
be generally the cause of the Abolition of Capita! 
Punishment, and especially in behalf of Orrin De 
Wolf, now in Worcester Jail, under sentence of 
death. 


CHARLES SPEAR 

Referred to the state of publie opinion in Worces. 
ter as being favorable to De Wolf; stated that 2,000 
signatures could be obtained in his favor in Wor. 
cester; that the prisoner, whom he had seen, was a 
poor, weak, ignorant boy, and, if guilty, was proba- 
bly the victim of the wiles of a erafiy woman, the 
wife of the deceased; that the deceased was de- 
formed with a broken spine, and it was the opinion 
of Dr. Woodward, that his death might have been 
the result of disease. 


JOHN M. SPEAR 

Spoke of the ignorance of De Wolf, of the fact 
that he had not had the watchful care of a father: 
that his crime was the resuk of strong drink, and 
queried whether we should hang De Wolf while wi 
let him who was most guilty in supplying him with 
strong drink go free. F. W. Robinson, the excellen: 
Warden of the State Prison, extended the hand of 
kindness to the condemned culprit, he was net afraid 
to camp out with mnrderers—now the question was, 
whether we should deliver over the boy De Wolf, tc 
the Sheriff of Worcester to be choked, or pat him 
into the kind hands of the Warden to be restored 
moral life and usefulness. 


DR. WALTER CHANNING 


Offered some very touching remarks in reference 
to the fact, that we were all jurors, that we were ail 
responsible for the death of a criminal, that a few 
were selected to perform the work of trial, condem- 
nation, and executions, on aecount of the incon- 








community, we see no good reason why parents | 
should not go and take their sons and daughters with 
them. Would it not exert a good influence to have ! 
the next hanging in this State done on Boston Com- | 
mon, so that the people of this great City and of this | 
Commonwealth could witness it? Why not have our 


venience of 800,000 persons assembling in the Court 
House. The Dr. spoke of his own profession, they 
could not act as jurors either to save or hang, they 
could neither make nor unmake laws. He did not 
ask the life of De Wolf on the grownd of his igno- 
rance, but beeause he was a man, on the score of 
humanity and Christianity. 


MR PARKMAN 

Had been round obtaining names to petitions 
in behalf of De Wolf on the plea of politica! 
economy, supposing him to live 50 years to labor, 
and for it to cost 7s. 6d. per week, (the price paid for 
paupers) to maintain him, a large saving was made 
to the State. Dr. CuHannine here stated that the 
price paid for paupers was only 49 cents per week. 
Mr. P. procured 75 names. C. Srear stated that a 
caleulation had been made by a clergyman that it 
cost $30,000 to hang a man ! 


REV. MR. HITCHBORN 


Referred tothe rery great change that had taken 
place in New Hampshire since the trial of W. F. 
Cummings. He gave a description of a pardoned negro, 
now employed in Canada to go round and do up the 
hanging, he was absolutely ferocious, he was kepi 
in hand cuffs, the authorities well knowing that he 
would commit illegal murder if let loose—when 
disappointed of a victim his thirst for blood seemed 
to transcend all bounds. If the argument were good 
that blood prevented blood, this man ought to be 
gentle asa lamb; so had soldiers,—were they so! 
He was not discouraged, we should trust to the mora! 
power and truth of our cause, it would prevail. 


REV. WM. H. CHANNING, OF N, Y. 


Agreed with the last speaker in respect to the 
mora] force of our cause. He referred to the argu- 
ment of political economy, said the extra claims for 
hanging Eager, in N. J., after the usual charges 
Were met, amounted to $1600; the corporation 
thought it was more than it was worth and did not 
pay it. Such arguments would answer for those who 
could be measured only by the clink of dollars. He 
referred to the utter uselessness of the practice, (0 
the entire indifference of the community in N. Y., 
on the day of the execution of Eager, all the busi- 
ness and amusements of the city went on as usual, 
and he did not think there were a dozen persons, be 
sides those immediately engaged, who thought of 
cared about it. He said there were but three grounds 
upon which Capital Punishment, could be based, the 
law of Nature, Humanity and of God; and showed con- 
clusively by an eloquent argument that according (0 


| these it was all wrong. The sanctity of life could not 


be maintained ‘by taking life; Jesus Christ did not 
take life, but in Divine love for the human race get’ 
his own life. Our love must be measured by his love: 

On the motion of CHar.es Spear, the following 


city schools move in procession to the place of execu- | committee was appointed to obtain names to peti 


tion? If the reader says that such an exhibition | 
would injure the children, then we ask if it would 
not injure those who are of a larger growth ? 





tions in behalf of De Wolf; D. B. Morey, Mr. Park- 
man, Mr. Hitchborn, Charles Fox, James Mitchell, 
Miss Mann and Henry Champney. 
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ROBERT RANTOUL, JR.* 


Stated that many persons who were in favor of 
Capital Punishment generally in each individual case 
were opposed to it; related a very remarkable cir- 
sumstance that took place in his native town, a 
large fire occurred, the work of an incendiary, and 
many persons expressed their willingness to have 
ihe guilty one roasted in the flames. Some time 
afterwards in the investigation of another matter, the 
cuilty individual was ascertained, and finally known 
io the public generally, yet, such was the tenderness 
of human life, that no person would take the respon- 
sibility of complainant, where conviction would re- 
sult in the death of the accused. He hoped to see 
‘he day when revenge would be entirely expunged 
fom our criminal code, when men would be pun- 
shed only for their own reformation and the protec- 
jon of society, the only legitimate ends of punish- 
ment. Mr. Rantoul stated that the death penalty 
with other provisions of our criminal code, were 
nased in revenge, and were the relics of a barbarous 
age. 

JAMES MITCHELL 

Hoped that petitions would be generally signed, and 
‘elieved that almost every one would be in favor of 
commutation in this particular case; but did not 
elieve the Governor and Council would be influenced 
y the general argument of humanity and Chris- 

unity, they would refer us to the Legislature with 
such arguments; there were, however, in the case 

{ De Wolf, peculiar circumstances that might 
prevail, his ignorance and extreme youth. Some- 
jing had been said of the influence of the women, 
be invoked their aid at this crisis; and, as in the 
early history of our country, Mary Dyer and her 
ompeers had been hung for the crime of Quakerism 
a Boston common, now consecrated to Liberty, he 
led upon the women of Boston to put their foot 
upon the gallows on the spot where it was first 
At 10 o’clock P. M, Adjourned, 


Sine die. 


reared. 


To be Executed in New Hampshire.—To day we 
place on our list of persons under sentence of death 
two new names—that of Jabez Boyd, of Penn. and 
Andrew Howard, of N. H. Of the former we have 
spoken in another place; of the latter a correspon- 
lent of the Boston Bee writes from Dover under date 
fthe Ist inst. thus:— 

‘The jury this afternoon in the case of Andrew 
Howard, charged with the murder of Phebe Hanson, 
lth Sept. 1843, returned a verdict of guilty, and 
the Court sentenced him to be hung on the 12th day 
{ November next, between the hours of 10 A. M. 
and2 P.M. The remarks of the Judge, when pro- 
nouncing sentence, were quite affecting, yet I did not 
perceive that Howard changed countenance in the 
least. 

Matpen.—We had the pleasure of spending Sun- 
lay, 10th inst., in this town, and of addressing the 
people on Capital Punishment, and especially in be- 
Lalf of De Wolf. The audience listened to us re- 
spectfully. An old gentlemen, however, did not 
seem to be pleased, arose and quoted the usual and 
almost the only passage which now is urged in favor 
of hanging—‘ whoso sheddeth man’s blood, &c.’ We 
vriely replied to him, and the audience seemed well 
satisfied with our remarks. By the kindness of our 
friend, Benjamin Hill, we were enabled to find seve- 
ral persons who were ready and willing to aid us in 
our work, for which we are thankful. 

PFPALP NU SS © et 4 aS” 

Man stabbed in Scituate, Massachusetis.—We learn 
that Peter Curtis, of Abington, a well-known horse 
trader, &c., inflicted seven or eight severe stabs upon 
Samuel P. Barker at Scituate last Saturday week.— 
Barker, however, succeeded in disarming Curtis and 
secured him. He is now in prison at Plymouth.— 
Rum, it is said, was the cause of this trouble. It 
would have been better for Curtis had he let this ar- 
ticle alone some years ago. 


/™ 


Linerty—Tue “ Razor Stror Man.”—The ‘ Ra- 
zor Strop Man’ says—‘* When I first got acquainted 
With strong drink, it promised to do great things for 
me. It promised me liberty—and I got liderty. I 
had the liberty to see my toes poke out of my boots— 
the water had the liberty to go in at my toes and 
come out at my heels—my knees had liberty to come 
out of my pants—my elbows had the liberty to come 
out of my coat—I had the liberty to lift the crown of 
my hat and scratch my head without pulling my hat 
off. Notonly liberty I got, but 1 got music. When 
| walked along on a windy day, the crown of 


My hat would go flipperty flap, 
And the wind whistle ‘‘ how do you do.” 
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A Tria ror Rare in N. H.—The Supreme Court 
Was engaged last week, in Dover, N. H., in trying 
‘he ease of Samuel Lord, charged with rape. This 
Crime is not punishable with death in that State. Itis 
a Massachusetts. A man at Worcester, in this 
State is soon to be tried for committing this crime. 
Henry Chapin. Esq., of Uxbridge, is his Counsel. 





VARIETY, 


(cP AnotHER WinpraLtt.—The Bangor Gazette 
states that Mr. Irving, who lives at Pushaw, Penobscot 
Co., Me., in humble circumstances, has recently receiv- 
ed intelligence from Scotland that his wife is heir to an 
estate, her portion of which will amount to between 
one and two millions of dollars. 


(7 THE FREEDOM OF THE CHURCHES, to the people, 
“without money and without price,” is a subject 
which, we are glad to learn, is not only receiving the 
earnest attention of the Episcopal parishes of this 
city, but upon which they are taking efficieat action. 
Trinity Church is to be practically,a free church to 
the whole extent that citizens and strangers among 
us may feel disposed to avail themselves of its priv- 
ileges ; and in the other Episcopal churches here the 
same spirit is fast producing the most benign results. 
How this Christian spirit flourishes in the churches 
of other denominations which have so long been clos- 
ed to the public at large by the pew-holding system, 
we are unable to say.—N. Y. Tribune. 


(A remonstrance against grog-shops in Philadel- 
phia signed by 10,000 ladies, has been presented to 
the Grand Jury. 


(Dr. D. A. Perry, of Washington county, Texas, 
was murdered a few days since by a negro, formerly 
the property of the doctor. Although there was no 
witness to the act, the negro was suspected, accused, 
confessed the deed, and has been hung. 


{Miss Martineau, we learn from a private let- 
ter, is building a cottage at Foxhow, a mile from 
Wordsworth’s residence. Our Bryant was about vis- 
iting her. Wordsworth, hearing of Bryant's arrival, 
welcomed him to his home with great hospitality.— 
Wordsworth, though 76 years old, is hale and vigor- 
ous. Miss Martineau continues perfectly well, and 
is extending the benefit of Magnetic treatment to 
other suflerers. 

tW. L. Garrison.—A correspondent of the N. 
York Tribune, who attended the recent celebration of 
West India Emancipation in Dedham, says :— 

Garrison arose, I was impressed as with the pre- 
sence, not of a great speaker or of a great orator, but 
of a great character—an eminent man. He seems 
between thirty and forty years old, with an indescri- 
bable look of healthy mindedness, if you will let me 
invent a round-about phrase. However the old En- 
glish writers talk about Heavenly-mindedness, so 
perhaps I need not have apologized. Garrison seem- 
ed to have this latter characteristic also. 1 could 
not escape the conviction that he was a great, good 
man. He speaks with great vigor and fluency—not 
like one talking, but like one doing something. You 
forget that these are only words that he is pouring 
out. They seem deeds—blows—orders—prophecies 
byturns. He is, or rather I should say was on this 
occasion, sublime rather than beautiful in his manner 
of address. There is such a thoroughness of convic- 
tion and such a clear logical method in what he says, 
that he seldom fails, I am told, to carry an audience 
along with him, even against their pre-determination. 


.7°Ws. H. Caannine was asked what was to be 
done in the Anti-Slavery enterprise. He replied in 
the following words of the poet, and which are not 
inappropriate to be addressed to those who would 
abolish the gallows: 

** Would’st thou be friend of mine ? 
Thou must be quick and bold 
When the right is to be done, 
And the truth is to be told ; 


‘** Wearing no friend-like smile, 
When thy heart is hot within ; 

Making no truce with fraud or guile, 
No compromise with sin, 


** Open of eye and speech ! 
Open of heart and hand ! 
Holding thine own but as in trust, 
For thy great brothe:-band.’’ 


(Society Hancs individuals to convince man- 
kind of the awful sin of taking human life. 


ConvemNED Sermon.—The late Dr Cleland, an 
eminent statistical writer of Glasgow, related that a 
criminal, after attentively listening to the condemned 
sermon which preceded his execution, turned to a 
companion, and remarked, in Dr, Cleland’s hearing, 
“ A very good sermon, but rather too personal.” 


(-Enerey anv Inpustry.—A few years ago Lu- 
ther Severance, Horace Greely, and James Harper, 
were bringing water by the pail full to wash type in 
a printing office; they were knocked about by the 
older boys. But they did not sitdown and weep, and 
declare’ they would run away from their employers. 
No—they stuck to their trade year after year, till they 
became of age. Where are they now? Severance 
is in Congress, Greely is editor of the New York Tri- 
bune, one of the leading political papers of the day, 
and Harper is at the head of the largest publishing 
establishment in America, and was elected Mayor of 
the City of New York by a large majority. So much 
for energy and indusrry. 


(CrSrate Prison.—At the meeting of the Board 
of Inspectors on Monday last, the Chaplain, Elder O. 
E. Morrett, was removed, and the Rev. Mr. Woon, 
of the Methodist connexion, appointed in his place.— 
Eld, Mé#rell has devoted all his time to the affairs of 
the Institution. His knowledge of human nature and 
acquaintance with the men, bis untiring industry and 
christian benevolence, rendered him highly useful in 
preserving order and promoting the mora] reforma- 
tion of the convicts. Although some opposition was 
made to his appointment, on account of his religious 
sentiments, we can bear witness that his preaching 
was unexceptionable and useful, and we beiieve him 
to be a man of piety as well as benevolence. We 
are not informed as to the qualifications of his suc- 
cessor, but we are very sure that the change, like ma- 
ny others that have taken place will be injurious to 
the institution. Are th. ‘aspectors accountable to the 
people? lf they are, ought they not to offer some 
reasons for their violent proceedings ? 





Petitions received at the office of the Hang- 
man in behalf of Orrin De Wolf. 
(CO Perirtion from Foxboro, signed by Francis 
Carpenter, and 154 others. 
Our friends should bear in mind that the Governor 
and Council meet August 26. All petitions must be 
sent to this office before that day. 
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(CG Two HUMAN BEINGS are to be LAUNCHED INTO 
ETERNITY NEXT Fripay, 22d inst., BY THE HAND OF 
THE EXECUTIONER. SEE THE LIST OF PERSONS UNDER 
SENTENCE OF DEATH. 
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Awrut Cartamity—Destructive Fire—Loss or 
Lire.—About 9 o’clock on last Friday evening the 
immense stables belonging to Doolitile’s city Tavern 
were discovered to be on fire and were soon entirely 
consumed, About seventy horses were in the stable. 
These were all or nearly all got out, together with the 
carriages. A large quantity of hay was consumed. 
The walls of the stable being of brick, the action of the 
fire was limited by the boundaries formed by them. 
The tower of Brattle Street Church was several times 
on fire, but the flames were speedily extinguished by 
our heroic firemen. 

We are pained to be obliged to state that several 
persons were killed and wounded. The names of the 
killed are William Roulstone—Howard—and E. G. 
Thompson, all of Charlestown. The wounded are 
Florence Sullivan, of Boston, Silas Libbey, do;— 
Hawes do;—Lane do;—Wm. Austin do;—Amos 
Goodwin do;—Pope do;—Forbash do;—Gibbs of 
Charlestown. 

The stable was owned by the Fifty Associates.— 
Doolittle wasinsured. The fire is supposed to be the 
work of an incendiary. 


A man to be hung in Pennsylvania.—We learn that 
the trial of Janez Boyp, at West Chester, Penn., 
charged with the murder of Wesley Patton, was 
brought to a close last Tuesday week, by the rendi- 
tion of a verdict of guilty. The plea of insanity was 
set up by the prisoner’s counsel, and it is said was 
sustained with much ingenuity, but the facts could 
not be overcome. We do not learn that the time of 
the execution is yet appointed. 


din ~ - RAPA A AON 


The Worcester Transcript says that about one 
thousand names have been obtained there, to the 
petition for the commutation of the sentence of De 
Wolf to imprisonment for life. Benjamin F. Thomas, 
Esq., is engaged to present the petition to the Gov- 
ernor and Council, at their session on the 26th of 


August. 
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A Meeting for the Abolition of Capital Pun- 
ishment in South Natick. 


(A Meeting for the Abolition of Capital Pun- 
ishment will be held in South Natick, on Thursday 
Evening, 28th inst., at 7 o’clock. Several distin- 
guished Speakers are expected to be present. The 
* Winch Family’ will be there and give some music 
appropriate to the occasion. 


Under Sentence of Death! 


MASSACHUSETTS! Orxriwn De Wotr, 
for the murder of William Stiles, at Worces- ; 
ter, Jan. L4th. ‘Time of execution not ap- 
pointed. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE! Anprew Howarp, 
for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19th, 
1843. ‘Time of execution November 12th, 
1845. 

NEW YORK! Bans, the pirate. Now) 
confined in the Tombs, New York City. The} 
time of execution is fixed by the President on 
the first Friday of June, 1846. 


Henry G. Green, for the murder of his 
wife at Troy. » Now confined in the County 
Jail. To be executed on Wednesday, the 
10th of September, 1845. 

VERMONT! Eveene Cuirrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child. ‘Time of exe-| 
cution not fixed. ‘The law is now that, 
there shall be fifteen months between the} 
sentence and execution, and then the crimi-| 
nal is to be hung without an order from 
the Executive. 

MAINE! ‘Toomas Tuorn, for murder. | 
Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- | 
son. Time of execution not fixed. ‘The! 
law is that a criminal shall not be executed | 
till one year after sentence, and not — 
then without an order from the Executive. 

NEW JERSEY! Josera Carrer and Pe- 
ter W. Parke, for the murder of the Cast-| 








| 
| 


ner family. Time of execution Friday, Au- 
gust 22d, 1845. 


PENNSYLVANIA! Francis Baster, 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. ‘To be hung 
on Friday, March 28th, 1845. Escaped 


from Prison. 

Janez Boyp, for the murder of Wesley 
Patton. Time of execution not known. 

LOUISIANA ! Pavtine, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 

Samuet Kennepy, for the murder of Benja- 
min W. Wait in New Orleans. ‘Time of ex- 
ecution not appointed. 


TOWSA! Wm. McCautey, for the murder 
of Don Ferdinand Coffman, and infant 
daughter. Was to be executed on the 30th 


of May; but in consequence of some in- 
formality in sentencing him, the execution 
was postponed and the case is to be taken 
to the Supreme Court on a writ of error. 

(= Executions are now private in the 
following states: Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land, 


GE 
NOTICES OF MRETINGS, LECTURES, &C, 


(GMessrs. JonatHan Wacker and Lorinc Moopy 
will lecture on Anti-Slavery, on 


Wednesday, Aug. 20, “ Salem. 
Friday, “22, ~“ Marblehead. 
Saturday, “223, “ Beverly. 


~ VS 


CP Acents.—T. J. Bispee, is now in Plymouth 
County, travelling as our agent. He will visit 
Marshfield, Plympton, North Bridgwater, and other 
towns. Friends will aid him, 

UMNER A.WuirTney, is now travelling in Wor- 
Will our 


J 


= 
cester County, as agent for the Hangman. 
friends aid him in circulating the paper ? 


~~ LWPS IVS? 


Recerpts ror Casnu to Avucust 18.—J. Pratt, 50 
ets; D, B. Kelley, 25 cts; Wm. Moulton, 25 ets; 
A. Harris, 25 ets; P. Chandler, 25 ets; A. Wash- 
burn, $1; E. T. Pike, 25 cts; G. W. Willis, 62 
cents, 








MARRIED: 


14th inst, at Watertown, Mr Jesse A. Locke to Miss 
Sarah B. Coolidge. 

14th inst, in this city, Mr Henry M. Tapley, to Miss 
Eunice W. Hildreth, of Marlborough. 

7th inst, at South Boston, by the Rev T. D. Cook, 
Mr George Emerson to Miss Mary E. Harris. ; 

12th inst, at Keene, N. H. Mr Daniel Ellis of this 
city, to Miss Elizabeth Ann Thompson, of K. 





DIED: 


In this city, 10th inst, Maria Josephine, daughter of 
Joseph White, 18. 

On the 8th inst., Michael B. Barry, 18. 

At Andover, 12th inst, Miss Susan Chickering, of 
Charlestown, 32. 

At Newport, R. I. 11th inst, Edward N. Cox, Esq., 
Pursur U. 8S. Navy. 

At West Stockbridge, 5th inst, Mr John Ford, in his 
93d year, a Soldier of the Revolution. 
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Essays on the Punishment of Death. 
By Cuartes SPEAR. 

Twelfth Edition, with fine Engravings. Price 62 1-2 cts. 
Feo work is intended to present a concise and 

practical view of Capital punishment. In prepare 
ing the work the author had access to many valuable 
foreign publications, scarcely known, in this country. 
The work contains sixteen Essays ; one chapter em- 
bodying*O’CONNELL’S speech on the subject. 

Also a view of all the capital offences in the Union ; 
a labor said by distinguished jurists never to have 
been accomplished before. 

This work has passed through twelve editions in 
about a year. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘[f any man can read these Essays and not be con- 
vineed that legal killing has incited to four murders 
for every one it has prevented, he must, it seems to us, 
be steeled against the force of evidence, and the fear 
of shedding innocent blood. We hope this book will 
be widely circulated, though the author, being poor, 
publishes his book himself, and goes about to sell it as 
he can, which will retard its dissemination. The 
facts here industriously collected—the recorded opin- 
ions of Beccaria, Blackstone, Montesquieu, Franklin, 
Rush, Smollett, Lafayette, Channing, Edward Liv. 
ingston, O’Connell, &c.,—are alone worth double the 
cost of the volume. ‘To the more general reader, this 
work must be more interesting, than the freshest novel 
can be—so various and thrilling are its incidental por- 
traitures of the human heart and life—of our criminal 
laws, and their hardly more criminal victims.’—New 
York Tribune. 

‘The author seems to have compassed the whole 
subject; and to us his arguments, figures, and facts, 
strengthen a conviction that our whole heart and judg- 
ment assent to, viz., that the punishment of death 
should be stricken from the statute books of every gov 
ernment whose laws are professedly based upon the 
ethics of Christ.’.— Hunt's Merc/ ‘’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Published and sold by the author, and by his agents, 
Sela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, and George W. Briggs, 403 
Washington Street, where also subscriptions for the 
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Hangman will be received, and single numbers sold, 
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LINES 
ritten on reading several pamphlets published by cler- 
gymen against the Abolition of the Gallows. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

The suns of eighteen centuries have shone 

Since the Redeemer walked with man, and made 
The fisher’s boat, the cavern’s floor of stone, 

And mountain moss, a pillow for his head; 
And He, who wandered with the peasant Jew, 

And broke with publicans the bread of shame, 

And drank, with blessings in His Father’s name, 
The water which Samaria’s outcast drew, 
Hath now His temples upon eyery shore, 

Altar and shrine and priest,—and incense dim 

Evermore rising, with low prayer and hymn, 
From lips which press the temple’s marble floor, 
Or kiss the gilded sign of the dread Cross He bore! 


Yet as of old, when, meekly ‘‘doing good,”’ 
He fed a blind and selfish multitude, 

And even the poor companions of His lot 
With their dim earthly vision knew him not, 

How ill are His high teachings understood! 
Where He hath spoken Liberty, the priest 

At His own altar binds the chain anew; 

Where he hath bidden to Life’s equal feast, 

The starving many wait upon the few; 

Where He hath spoken Peace, His name hath been 
The loudest war-cry of contending men; 

Priests, pale with vigils, in His name have blessed 
The unsheathed sword, and laid the spear in rest, 
Wet the war banner with their sacred wine, 

And crossed its blazon with the holy sign; 

Yea,in His name who bade the erring live, 

And daily taught His lesson—to forgive!— 

Twisted the cord and edged the murderous steel; 
And, with His words of mercy on their lips, 

Hung gloating o’er the pincer’s burning grips, 

And the grim horror of the straining wheel; _ 
Fed the slow flame which gnawed the victim’s limb, 
Who saw before his searing eye-balls swim 

The image of their Christ, in cruel zeal, 

Through the black torment-smoke, held mockingly to 
him. 


The blood which mingled with the desert sand, 

And beaded with its red and ghastly dew 
The vines and olives of the Holy Land— 

The shrieking curses of the hunted Jew— 

The white-sown bones of heretics, where’er 
They sank beneath the Crusade’s holy spear— 
Goa’s dark dungeon’s—Malta’s sea-washed cell, 

Where with the hymns the ghostly fathers sung 

Mingled the groans by subtle torture wrung, 
Heaven’s anthem blending with the shriek of Hell! 
The midnight of Bartholomew—the stake * 

Of Smithfield, and that thrice-accursed flame 
Which Calvin kindled by Geneva’s lake— 

New England’s scaffold, and the priestly sneer 
Which mocked its victims in that hour of fear, 

When guilt itself a human tear might claim,— 
Bear witness, O Thou wronged and merciful One! 
That Earth’s most hateful crimes have in Thy name 

been done! 


Thank God! that I have lived to see the time 
When the great truth begins at last to find 
An utterance from the deep heart of mankind, 
Earnest and clear, that ALL REVENGE I8 CRIME! 
That man is holierthan a creed,—that all 
Restraint upon him must consult his good, 
Hope’s sunshine linger on his prison wall, 
And love look in upon his solitude. 
The beautiful lesson which our Saviour taught 
Through long, dark centuries its way hath wrought 
Into the common mind and popular thought ; 
And words, to which by Galilee’s lake shore 
The humble fishers listened with hushed oar, 
Have found an echo in the general heart, 
Aad of the public faith becomes a living part. 


Who shall arrest this tendency ?—Bring back 
The cells of Venice and the bigot’s rack? 
Harden the softening human heart again, 
To cold inditlerence to a brother’s pain? 
Ye most unhappy men !—who, turned away 
From the mild sunshine of the Gospel day, 
Grope in the shadows of Man’s twilight time, 
What mean ye, that with ghoul like zest ye brood 
O’er those foul altars streaming with warm blood, 
Permitted in another age and clime? 
Why cite that law with which the bigot Jew 
Rebuked the pagan’s mercy, when he knew 
No evil in the Just One ?—Wherefore turn 
To the dark cruel past ?—Can ye not learn 
From the pure teacher's life, how mildly free 
Is the great Gospel of Humanity ? 
The Flamen’s knife is bloodless, and no more 
Mexitli’s altars soak with human gore, 
No more the ghastly sacrifices smoke 
Through the green arches of the Druid’s oak ; 
And ye of milder faith, with your high claim 
Of prophet utterance in the Holiest name, 
Wiil ye become the Druids of our time ? 
Set up your scaffold altars in our land, 
And, cousecrators of Law’s darkest crime, 
Urge to its loathsome work the Hangman’s hand? 
Beware—lest human nature, roused at last, 

From its peeled shoulder your incumbrance cast, 
And, sick to loathing of your cry for blood, 
Rank ye with those who led their victims round 

The Celt’s red altar and the Indian’s mound, 
Abhorred of Eaith and Heaven—a pagan brother- 
hood. 


COMPARATIVE SUFFERINGS AND AFFLICTIONS, 
related by themse lves 


Of four female passengers as 
Orl: ans. 


‘ 


hen on their way to New 


Ss 
Oxleans in a steamboat. 
. : 

Ob tial ite, the re chan ed to be b it live pas- 


BcLgers in the ladies’ cabin. They were a quiet 


sme years since I was making a trip to New 


, 


THE 





almost a sad looking group of middle-aged females, | 


without a child amongst them. They seemed to 
have done with those conventional reserves, 
Which oftentimes throw female travellers at such 
aceremonious distance, that they scarcely dare 
to speak to each other. But these ladies soon 
became communicative ; and as ‘ out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” their 
severaal family histories were the subjects intro- 
duced, 

While I was one morning amusing myself with 
t& book, three of the ladies were sitting near, list- 
less and unemployed. The fourth was on the op- 
posite side of the cabin, closely engaged with her 
needle. She was a small, neat looking woman, 
apparently the oldest of the company. She wore 
a mourning dress. Hitherto she had been silent 
and seemingly indisposed to be social. I now 
observed that her attention, like my own, was 





amidst privation, if not poverty, and to whom we 





points, but God disappoints.’ 
| a season, and resorted to a village ten or twelve 
miles distant, in search of employment. 
| enticed by the liveliness and novelty of the place, | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


What is very unusual | and she wept bitterly; and she then added, “the 


| 
\ 


aroused by the turn which the conversation of 
the three ladies sitting together had taken. They 
were relating and comparing their sufferings and 
afflictions; and each one as she recounted her tri- 
als, seemed to think that there never “‘ was sor- 
row like unto her sorrow.” 

I learned from the first speaker that she had 
been married early in life to the object of her 
choice; they removed to New Orleans, where 
her husband engaged in business, and was pros- 
perous ; and he soon became wealthy. They had 
but two loving daughters, who, after having arriv- 
ed at the ages of twelve and fourteen, were taken 
away from them almost at a stroke by the devas- 
tating fever of the climate. The grave was scarce- 
ly closed over one, before it was opened to receive 
the other. And they were left childless. She 
confessed that she now thought her cup of afflic- 
tion was full; yet she had numerous friends and 
a kind husband still living. She had counted up 
her bereavements with tears ; but she had forgot- 
ton to be thankful for the blessings that were still 
left her. The following year her husband fell a 
victim to the cholera; and her home and her heart 
were now truly desolate—she seemed like a lone 
bird upon the house-top, mourning for her mate, 
and almost as senseless as a bird, looking to the 





past without any hope of the future. She still 
had wealth, but to her it was but as dross. 

The second speaker was a widow also. She | 
had a family of seven children, who had ever 
been indulged in all that wealth could purchase, | 
attended by many servants, and reared to help- 
lessness, until the death of their father, which 
had occurred the year previous. His family had 
never doubted that he was very rich; but lo! at 
his death, the estate was declared insolvent, and 
they were suddeuly reduced to poverty. ler 
children had been spared, although her property 
was taken. Still she grieved as if there had been 
no mercy in her lot—* no sorrow like to her sor- 
row.” 

The afflictions of the third speaker had been 
comparatively light—her husband still lived, and | 
they were rich; but, alas! they were childless. 
Many years before, she had adopted into her fa- 
mily and her affections the child of another ; but, 
as Death gathers bis harvests at all seasons and 
from all households, just as she had ripened’ into 
womanhood, she was taken away. This was the 
narrator’s affliction, Still she ‘refused to be com- 
forted.” 

At this point of the conversation, the little wo- 
man, of whom I have spoken, laid aside her work, 
and coming forwards joined the murmuring group. 
She said: “Friends, ! have been interested in 
your discourse. You have each had grievous 
afflictions, and I would not take it upon me to re- 
prove your grief. But listen to me, and know that 
yours have not been the bitterest suffering possi- 
ble to the heart. You have each been parents, 
and have buried your children. The destroyer 
came—they sickened and died upon their beds; 
yes, upon their beds!” Here she turned pale, 
and gasped, and then went on witha collected 
but low voice. ‘IT am poor. For many years I 
have supported my family by my needle, my hus- 
band being incapacitated, from bodily infirmity, 
to render me any assistance ; but we murmured 
not at our lot, if we sometimes felt it a hard one. 
We had five children—four daughters and a son 
—grown into manhood, who had been reared 








looked as the stay and comfort of our old age.— 
But alas! for all human calculations—‘ man ap- 
Our son left us for | 





Here | 


he was betrayed into bad company; and before 
we were aware of it, he had,in his ignorance, be- 
come implicated in some movements obnoxious 
to the “ reform” which was then in its progress. 
I know not to blame the legal proceedings; but 
in these cases punishment, we know, generally 
falls heaviest upon those who are the least able 
to resist it. But, whatever degree of criminality 
really belonged to our unhappy boy, his more 
crafty associates, who had been his seducers, 
contrived to shift the burden of their own crimes 
upon his shoulders. Yes, so it was,” said she, 





penalty was—death!—an ignominious death !— 
You ladies have all had vour afflictions, but my | 


HANGMAN. 


son died upon the gallows!’ Here she ceased, 
and all were subdued to a reverent silence by her 
afflictions. ‘ You will forgive me, ladies,” said 
she; ‘I would not obtrude my sorrows upon 
you, stillless would I assume tu reprove. It has 
been painful to me to speak upon this subject; 
but, from the turn your conversation had taken, 
it seemed to me good to speak. Even now I 
have my consolation. I believe my son to have 
been innocent. Had helived, he might not have 
remained so.” 

To her greater trials all the ladies assented, 
and each truly seemed to feel that it had been 
‘**a word fitly spoken.” As she had related no 
particulars of time or place, all forebore to ques- 
tion her upon this delicate subject. She wept 
awhile and then added, “My spirit again and 
again rebelled against this stroke ; yet time, in a 
measure, soothed my anguish, and after a while 
it was given me to know that if things are not 
right here, they ‘shall be,’ hereafter. I have 
buried two daughters ; but they were reconciled 
to God, and ‘it was as nothing to me.’ Two 
daughters still alive. They are well married, 
and many afflictiéns have sobered them to divine 
obedience. My husband too has died—quitted a 
world of suffering, thinking it not good ‘to live 
away.’ Years have passed away, and I, too, am 
wending contentedly, to ‘that bourne from whence 
no traveler returns.’ 

In a few days our voyage was finished, and we 
separated. The ladies had evinced much sym- 
pathy in this unfortunate woman; so that I sup- 
pose that they may still occasionally recollect 
her words, For myself, although I had not taken 
a part in this conversation, or shared in the ad- 
dress, yet in seasons of affliction, the subject na- 
turally recurs to my mind; and I feel as if I, too, 
am not entirely excused of all part in this solemn 
admonition. And sometimes when oppressed by 
the burden of my own sorrows, I reflect how 
much lighter it has been than this poor widow's. 

Ladies’ Repository, Cincinnati. 


A Prisoner ror Lire.—Jas. Swan, an Ameri- 
can merchant, was committed to the prison of St. 


| Pelagie, in Paris, on the 28th of July 1808, for a 


sum of 625,640 franes (upwards of L.25,000,) and 
re-passed the gates, for the first time, on their 
opening to the Revolution on the 28th of July, 
1830, twenty-two years afterwards, toa day.— 
This man, possessed of a fortune amounting to 
nearly four millions of franes, denied the justness 
of the claim beyond the sum of six or seven thou- 
sand francs, and determined to pass his life in 
prison, rather than obey a judicial sentence which 
he considered unjust. Having, first, caused it to 
be intimated to his wife and children that he 
would disinherit them to the last farthing of his 
property if they paid the debt, he furnished his 
prison department in a style of princely maguifi- 
cence, and hired, jn the Rue de la Cele, opposite 
the gates of St Pelagie, a spacious dwelling, with 
coach-house and stables, for his friends, cooks, 
&e. For the former class, he kept two carriages; 
and they were commissioned to appear for him, 
and spend his money, in the Bois de Boulogne, 
public streets and promenades, balls and theatres. 
‘‘A curious original was James Swan. He strut- 
ted and attudinised in his prison, like Bhodruc- 
Duclos in his rags; it was his method of flinging 
a defiance in the face of society. Consistent in 
his determination, he was preparing to return to 
his prison, after the events of the ‘three days,’ 
when, on the 31st of July, he was seized with 
apoplexy at his temporary lodging,” and con- 
signed to the closer and longer imprisonment of 
the grave.—Maurice’s History of Prisons. 
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A Case or Conscience.—‘ Friend Broadbrim,’ 
said Zephaniah Straitlace to his master, a rich 
Quaker ofthe city of Brotherly Love, ‘ thou can’st 
not eat of that leg of mutton at thy noontide table 
to-day.’ 

‘ Wherefore not?’ asked the good Quaker. 

‘ Because the dog that appertaineth to that son 
of Belial, whom the world calleth Lawyer Fox- 
craft, hath come into thy pantry and stolen it— 
yea, and he hath eaten it.up.’ 

‘ Beware, friend Zephaniah, of bearing false 
witness against thy neighbor. Art thou sure it 
was friend Foxcraft’s domestic anima! ?” 

‘ Yea, verily, I saw it with my eyes and it was 
Lawyer Foxcraft’s dog; even Pinch’em.’ 

‘Upon what evil times have we fallen!’ sighed 
the harmless secretary, as he wended his way to 
his neighbor’s office. ‘Friend Gripus,’ said he, 
‘1 want to ask thy opinion.’ 

‘T am all attention,’ replied the scribe, “laying 
down his pen. 

‘Supposing, friend Foxeraft, that my dog has 
gone into thy neighbor’s pantry, and stolen there- 
from a leg of mutton, and I saw him, and could 
call him by name, what ought I to do ?” 

‘Pay for the mutton—nothing can be clearer.’ 

‘Know thou, friend Foxceraft, thy dog, even 
the beast denominated Pinch’em, hath stolen 
from my pantry a leg of mutton, of the just value 
of four shillings and sixpence, which I paid for it 
in the market this morning.’ 

‘O well, then it is my opinion that I must pay 


for it;’ and having done so the worthy fije,; 
turned to depart. 
‘ Tarry yet a little, friend Broadbrim,’ cried t}, 


Lawyer, ‘Of a verity I have yet farther to Say 
unto thee. Thou owest me nine shillings—,, 
advice.’ 


‘Then, verily, I must pay thee, and it is my 
opinion I have touched pitch and been defiled’ 
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HE IS THY BROTHER YET. 


BY JAMES L, BUFFORD. 


What though his erring feet 
Have stumbled in the way, 

And in a thoughtless hour 
He has been led astray ? 

The great Creator’s seal 
Upon his brow is set, 

And fallen though he be, 
‘He is thy brother yet.’ 


Loak with a tender eye 
Upon that clouded brow, 
And win him if you can 
To paths of virtue now ; 
But oh! forbear to bend 
Thy cold and distant gaze 
Upon thy early friend, 
The loved of other days. 


Will not the happy hours 
That bless’d your younger years, 
When he was by thy side 
In mirthfulness and tears,— 
Will not the thought of these 
Within thy heart beget 
A sad, yet sweet respgnse, 
*‘ He is thy brother yet 2’ 


And when in later life 

Where science holds her sway 
You travel’d hand in hand 

The devious, winding way, 
Until her hidden mines 

Of rich mysterious lore, 
Had paid you for the ease, 

You bartered to explore. 


Behold the path of fame 
That opens to your view, 
And tremble when you tread 
Its dizzy mazes too ; 
And if you do not ask, 
Some higher power to guide 
Your ever varying bark, 
As on the storm you ride, 


That proud majestic step, 
And lofty soul of thine, 
May all be made to bow, 
To dark misfortune’s shrine ; 
And then when trials come, 
You never will regret, 
You owned the wayward one 
‘To be thy brother yet.’ 


Prison Worsnir.—The County Commissio: 
ers of Worcester county (says the Spy) have pri- 
vided a place of worship in the jail, and Sheri! 
Lincoln has furnished the room with seats, at his 
own expense, Regular religious services are | 
be held there every Sunday afternoon. 





Titles of Jesus. 
By Cuarces Spear. 
Sixteenth edition, with rich Sleel Engravings. Price $! 
5 in *y work has received high commendations bvi 
in this country and in Europe. We subjoin ate 
notices from abroad. 
From the Enquirer, London. 

‘The author has brought together, with great dil- 
gence, all the Names and Titles which are applied ! 
Christ in the Scriptures, amounting altogether \ 
eighty. Each of these he explains and illustrate: 
practically, conveying much useful comment in a po}: 
ular style, accompanied by a great variety of valuable 
moral and devotional sentiment. We believe it is a 
yet scarcely known at this side of the Atlantic, but ! 
would probably, suit the wants of many, and be es 
teemed a valuable addition to our valuable stock ¢! 
practical divinity. We have no hesitation in expres 
sing our approbation of its prevailing opinions ané 
tendency, and our hope that it will meet with a we: 
come amongst us.” 

From the Bible Christian, Belfast, Ireland. 
‘We recommend this work to Christian families a 
a useful and interesting auxiliary to their devotion: 
exercises, Werecommend it to congregational }ibra- 
ries, as a work that will seldom be allowed to res! 
upon the shelves. We recommend it to Sunday: 
school teachers as one of the best manuals we know. 
for rational explanation, and for practical lessons 0! 
piety and morality. And since it !s one of the good! 
fashions of the present day for all persons who wou!’ 
aspire to any degree of literary taste, to display lite 
rary ornaments on their drawing-room tables, we ca! 
confidently recommend it for this purpose too. 
typography, paper, and binding, it is beautifully go! 
up. It contains fine engravings by an eminent Ame: 
rican artist. And if visitors have occasionally to wa'! 
a few minutes for the appearance of the mistress © 
the house, we do not know how they could spend the 
time more pleasantly, than in perusing a section 0 
the ** Names and Titles of Jesus.”’ 

From the Christian Pioneer, Edinburgh. 

‘This is a very interesting work, devotional an¢ 
practical in its character and design. No one cat 
peruse the work without instruction and pleasure: 
Even in places in which an individual may see re2 
sons to differ from the writer, he must still admire b's 
power of moral discrimination, and feel at one wit) 
his love and veneration of the character of Christ.’ 

This work is not in the trade, but it is published and 
sold by the Author and his agents, Geo. W. Briggs, 
403 Washington Street, and B. Marsh, 25 Cornhill. 
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